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experiment was so decided that there was no further question in the
matter. In 1902 candidates were required to pass in certain groups
of subjects. An Intermediate Certificate was also introduced, but
it was abolished by Circular 44 in 1922. In 1937 the only obliga-
tory subjects that remained were English, arithmetic, and either
history or geography. After 1939 the certificate was known as the
Senior Leaving Certificate and testified to the satisfactory comple-
tion of a five-year course of secondary education. When the exami-
nation was instituted there were three grades: Honours, intended
for those preparing for the Indian Civil Service ; Higher, which was
an entrance qualification for the arts course at the universities ; and
Lower, which was accepted for entrance to the medical faculty. The
recent modifications of the Leaving Certificate will be discussed
later in this chapter.
In 1892 a leaving-certificate called the Merit Certificate was
instituted for elementary schools. The certificate was awarded to
scholars over thirteen years of age who satisfied the inspector that
they had attained a standard of efficiency in the three R's, in two
class subjects, and one specific subject.
Craik also introduced reforms into scientific and technical educa-
tion, and in 1899 established a system of higher-grade schools.
Eventually, pupils were able to continue their education in these
schools until seventeen or eighteen years of age and could present
themselves for the School Leaving Certificate. As in England, the
higher-grade school became, in reality, another type of secondary
school.
The school-leaving age was raised to fourteen in 1901, and
special courses of instruction were arranged for pupils between
twelve and fourteen, thus recognising a break at twelve between
primary and post-primary education. The post-primary courses
were known as Supplementary Courses, and the Merit Certificate,
for which the age-qualification was reduced to twelve, marked the
division between primary and post-primary education. In 1903 a
qualifying examination was substituted for the Merit Certificate,
and its purpose was to select those pupils who would benefit from
a course of post-primary education This was in effect an unfortu-
nate change, since, like the free-place examination in England, the
examination tended to turn the upper classes of the junior school
into cramming institutions. "On paper the new plans looked
promising*, but their development was far from satisfactory. A
certain element of gradation was introduced into the whole school